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The complicating effects of international
and interstate commercial competition

Immigration is only one "of the ways in
which the wide range of competition in
modern world-wide industrial organization
makes itself felt. The rapid improvements
in means of transportation and communica-
tion have widened the market for all except
the bulkiest and crudest commodities until
it includes the whole civilized world and
much of the uncivilized. With this growth
to all-inclusiveness in the size of the effec-
tive economic unit, political organization
has not at all kept pace; even that unity of
thought and feeling which would make such
a political system possible must apparently
take several more generations to achieve.

As an illustration, we may take the great
cotton trade of Lancashire, that furnishes
one-third of English manufactured goods
and where very low wages are paid. The
cottons are largely exported to the Orient,
and as the purchasers are extremely poor,
they cannot pay prices much higher than
those now received. If prices are raised in
order to pay higher wages to the English
mill hand, sales will fall off and actual un-
employment succeed upon employment at
the present low wage. More serious still,
other industrial nations are manufacturing
cottons for the world market, and there
must be a tendency for that nation whose
working people produce the most goods for
the least wages to beat the others in the
competition. To be sure, this does not
mean that it can pay a nation in the long
run actually to under-nourish its workers,
but to prevent this mutually ruinous com-
petition calls for some sort of concerted
action; and in the present stage of inter-
national politics this is extremely difficult
to secure. Beginnings of a hopeful sort
have been made recently through the In-
ternational Labor Office of the League of
Nations and through certain conferences
held on the subject in accordance with
the provisions of the peace treaty. The
Washington conference in 1919, in which
the United States was a participant though
not a member of the League of Nations,
adopted a long series of recommenda-
tions with regard to the extension of the

8-hour day and the 48-hour week, the
prevention of unemployment, and the
conditions of the employment of women
and of children. A second conference at
Geneva in 1920 extended the list of draft
recommendations, and in 1921 the Geneva
conference thoroughly revised the Labor
Office on a sounder basis. It must be un-
derstood that the conferences are merely
advisory, and in this respect are not so no-
table an advance over the earlier covenants
made in Paris in 1886, at Berlin in 1890 and
again in Paris in 1900. What is most en-
couraging, however, is the alacrity with
which most of the participants have begun
to apply in actual legislation the recom-
mendations adopted. The Labor Office,
moreover, really acts effectively through its
occasional studies and Official Bulletin to
enlighten legislation and engender a spirit
of international solidarity among labor.

Within our own country we have some-
thing like the international situation, miti-
gated in some ways but intensified in others.
Social legislation is largely in the hands of
the states, which in many respects are like
forty-eight separate and competing com-
monwealths. The authority of the national
government in the matter is virtually lim-
ited to the power conferred upon Congress
by the Constitution to regulate trade and
commerce between the states; and even
through liberal construction of this power
by the courts may go far toward bring-
ing some phases of the problem legally
under unified control, the opposition of
American public opinion to centralization
in government is as great an obstacle as
the Constitution itself. A single state
can hardly be expected to take very high
ground in regard to questions on which
decisive action will mainly serve to retard
its industrial development and drive cap-
ital and enterprise into other states. The
difficulty is illustrated by the recent an-
nulment of two attempts to regulate child
labor on a national scale. Also our coun-
try is so large that effective labor organi-
zation on a national scale is practically
impossible. An aggressive policy on the
part of laborers themselves, if somewhat
local in character, must tend to have the
same effect as local political action.